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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

The facts concerning the family of William Penn are 
not, to my knowledge, collected in any one work. Some 
of them are not to be found in a satisfactory form at all ; 
most of them must be laboriously sought in scattered and 
not easily consulted volumes. It has appeared to me that 
the whole subject deserved a fresh, orderly, and compre- 
hensive restatement. 

I have availed myself for this essay of all the authorita- 
tive printed matter concerning the Founder and his family 
with which I am acquainted, accessible in Philadelphia, and 
have consulted some imprinted manuscripts, and I think 
the result will be regarded as reasonably satisfactory in 
point of accuracy. If errors appear, it may be hoped that 
those better informed will supply the needed corrections, so 
that we may thus have a record both complete and correct* 
Perhaps I should add that in order to give unity to the 
narrative, and to make it clear to the reader, I have included 
in it many well-known facts concerning the Founder and 
Vol. xx.— 1 (1) 



2 The Family of William Penn. 

his father, the Admiral, as well as those gleaned from obscure 
sources, and therefore not generally familiar. 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THE PENN FAMILY. 

The ancestry of "William Penn, the Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, has not been positively ascertained farther back than 
his great-great-grandfather, who bore the same name, and 
of whom I shall presently speak. But the evidence seems 
to me sufficient that his family was originally Welsh. The 
name itself is distinctly Welsh,-- -a word of common use in 
that language : pen] a head or highland. When a name was 
to be assigned to his newly granted province, in 1681, he 
himself chose, he says, " New Wales," but the King gave it 
the name of Pennsylvania, and the Secretary, Sir Leolin 
Jenkins, 1 a Welshman, could not be prevailed on to change 
it. Mentioning this, Penn (in his well-known letter to 
Robert Turner, March 5, 1680-81) explains the meaning 
of his own name, it being, he says, " Welsh for a head, as 
Penmanmoire in Wales, Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn 
in Buckinghamshire," etc. 

The story in Watson is also well known, that the Reverend 
Hugh David came over with William Penn " about 1700" 
(on the " Canterbury," of course, in 1699, if the story is 
true), and that in conversation on the ship, Penn said, 
a Hugh, I am a Welshman myself," adding the explanation 
that one of his ancestors had come from Wales into 
England. 2 

1 Hep worth Dixon, in his " Life of Penn," refers to the Secretary with 
whom Penn discussed this subject, as Blathwayte, but it is obvious it 
was Jenkins. Cf. the record in the " Breviate of the Boundary Case," 
" Pennsylvania Archives," Second Series, Vol. XVI. p. 355. There is a 
good sketch of Sir Leolin Jenkins in the " Dictionary of National 
Biography." 

2 "Annals," Vol. I. p. 219. While the account ascribed to Hugh David 
is obviously incorrect as to the point of William Penn's grandfather 
being " named John Tudor," other details in it are not incredible, and 
some of them are supported by independent testimony. The Founder 
is reported as saying that his ancestor, John Tudor, " lived upon the top 
of a hill or mountain in Wales," and was generally called John Pen- 
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The arms borne by William Penn, the Founder, Argent, 
on a fesse Sable three plates, are the same as those of the 
Penns of Penn, in Buckinghamshire, according to the 
Heralds' Visitation of that county, 1575-1634. They are 
the same, also, as those of the Penne family of Shropshire, 
on the border of Wales, according to the Heralds' Visita- 
tion of that county, 1564-1620. This latter family, in a 
pedigree given in the Heralds' manuscript, 1 extending over 
fifteen generations, begins with Sir William Penne, Knight, 
Lord of the Bryn (hill), who married Joan, daughter of 
Eirid Voel of Lodfoll, and follows with his son, Sir Hugh 
Penne, Knight, who married Jane, daughter to Jer. Groch 
ap Bleddin ap Kinvan. The pedigree thus " bristles with 
Welsh names," and in the eighth generation from Sir Hugh, 
Richard Penne married Lowry, daughter of David Lloyd 
ap Sir Griffith Vaughan, and Sionett Penne married levan 
ap Llewelyn ap Griffith, — all of which record, it need hardly 
be said, is thoroughly Welsh. 

JSTot only did the Penns of Penn, in Bucks, bear the 
same arms, Argent, on a fesse Sable three plates, as the Shrop- 
shire family and Penn the Founder, but they had among 
their family the names David and Griffith, distinctly Welsh. 
"How are we to account for the occurrence of these Welsh 
names in a family inhabiting a remote village in the heart 
of England, except by supposing it was of Welsh descent, 
and kept green the memory of its extraction ?" 2 

An old manuscript, prepared in the middle of the seven- 

munritli, or John on the top of the hill ; hence, ultimately, John Penn. 
This might have been. It is worth note that the Welsh Tudors, ancestors 
of Henry VII., are said to have come from Penrunydd, in Anglesea. 
And it is of record that Edward VI., grandson of Henry VII., in 1553 
made a grant of land to David Penn, in consideration of the services of 
his wife, Sybil Penn, who was the nurse of Henry VIIL's children, 
a near association of the Penns with the royal Tudors being thus 
suggested. 

1 Harleian MSS., British Museum, No. 1241, cited in Quakeriana, 
London, October, 1894. The ^ucks Visitation in Harleian MSS. No, 
1533. 

2 Article in Quaheriana, already cited, October, 1894. 
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teentb century by a member of the Penn family of Wor- 
cestershire, and preserved by Mr. Grazebook, a well-known 
English authority on heraldry, describes the arms, Argent, 
on a f esse Sable three plates, as belonging to the " main stem 
of the Penn family/' and says, — 

" As for our beginning I own it to proceed from the Britons, our es- 
tates lying amongst them, and in the Marches of the same, which 
anciently belonged to Penn-house, before that it was divided and scat- 
tered by many branches into several counties." * 

On the tomb of Sir William Penn, father of the Founder, 
it is stated that he was son of Giles Penn, " of the Penns of 
Penns-Lodge in the county of Wilts, and those Penns of 
Penn, in the County of Bucks/' and this inscription, it is 
fair to presume, was made with adequate knowledge. The 
author of it was doubtless William Penn, the Founder. 2 
His intelligent acquaintance with his father's career, and 
devotion to his memory (shown afterwards in his " Vindi- 
cation"), his ability in composition, and his right as eldest 
son, heir, and executor, make it unlikely that the work 
would be intrusted to any other hands. 3 

In the transcription of the monumental inscription to 
Admiral Penn, Mr. J. Henry Lea (Penna. Mag., Vol. XIV. 
p, 172) differs from all other authorities as to the language 
used in it, by omitting the words " and those Penns of Penn 
in the County of Bucks." These appear in the full inscrip- 
tion given in Granville Penn's . " Memorials" of the Admiral, 
in Burke's " Commoners of England," and in Maria Webb's 
" Penns and Peningtons ;" and Mr. W. H. Summers, author 
of the interesting and valuable " Memories of Jordans and 

1 Ibid. The " Marches" were the partly Welsh counties bordering on 
England, geographically and politically counted as part of England. 

2 The expression on the tablet, that the Admiral, "With a gentle and 
Even Gale, in much peace, arrived and anchored in his Last and Best 
Port," strongly suggests the style of William Penn, the Founder. 

3 The Admiral's widow writes to her son (W. P., the Founder), Octo- 
ber 9, 1670, " The man is returned from Bristol, and set up his monu- 
ment very well," etc. (Foot-note to G. Penn's " Memorials," Vol. II. p. 
568.) 
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the Chalfonts" (London, 1895), says, In a letter from Bea- 
consfield, October 3, 1895, to Quakeriana, London, — 

"When in Bristol a few weeks ago, I entered St. Mary Eedcliffe 
Church and examined Admiral Penn's monument. It certainly is very 
difficult to decipher the inscription, but I was able, even without a glass, 
to read the disputed words ' and those Penns of Penn in the County of 
Bucks.' " 

" Relation of kindred," says Granville Penn, in Ms " Me- 
morials" of the Admiral (Vol. II. p. 575), " was always mu- 
tually claimed and acknowledged between the family of Sir 
William Penn and the Penns of Penn in Bucks, now rep- 
resented by Earl Howe ; but the genealogical connection 
does not appear on record." It is also true — though the 
fact may be of no great significance— -that at Penn, in 
Bucks, in the parish church, where the Penn family of that 
place are buried, Thomas Penn, of Stoke Pogis (son of the 
Founder), constructed a large family vault, in which the 
remains of six of his children, who died in infancy, 1753- 
60, were deposited and now remain. 1 

From these several pieces of evidence it seems to me 
reasonable : (1) that the ancestry of William Penn was 
originally Welsh ; (2) that families of the name in several 
southern and southwestern counties of England, bearing the 
same arms, were of a common stock, derived from Wales ; 
(3) that the Penns of Wiltshire and Bucks were nearly 
related, and when the lines shall be traced will prove to be 
common ancestors of the Founder. 

II. ADMIRAL PENN'S PROGENITORS. 

Coming now from the probable to the certain, we begin 
the line of William Penn, the Founder, with his great-great- 
grandfather, who died 1591. Records from that date make 
it plain. This ancestor was "William Penn, of Myntie, in 
the County of Gloucester, Yeoman," whose will is recorded 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and has been 

1 Letter of Eev. J. Grainger, M.A., vicar of Penn, to W. H. Sum- 
mers, cited in Quakeriana, London, November, 1894. 
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printed in full in the Penna. Magazine, by J. H. Lea (Vol. 
XIV. p. 58). 1 

" Minte, Minety, or Minty," says Britton's description of 
Wiltshire (London, 1814), " is a large parish, principally sit- 
uated in a detached portion of the hundred of Crowthorne 
and Minety, which belongs politically to the County of 
Gloucester, though completely environed by Wiltshire." 
An earlier description (Atkyns's " Gloucestershire," pp. 
346, 358) says, " Minchy, now Minety, was always accounted 
a member of the manor of Cirencester, and gave the name 
to the hundred of Minety, now united to the hundred of 
Crowthorn ; it anciently was written the hundred of Ciren- 
cester. The parish church, the parsonage, the vicarage- 
house and a small hamlet called Wiltshire-row, lie in the 
hundred of Malmsbury, in Wiltshire ; the rest, and far the 
greater part of the parish, lies in the hundred of Crowthorn 
and Minety," in Gloucester. 

Penn's Lodge, Clarkson says (•" Life of Penn," p. 1), was 
near Minety, " on the edge of Bradon Forest, in the north- 
west part of the county of Wilts, or rather in Gloucester- 
shire, a small part of the latter being enclosed in the former 
county." 2 In Granville Penn's "Memorials" (Vol. II. p. 
375) there is a letter from John Georges, a barrister-at-law, 
M.P. for Cirencester (then a man of seventy-three), dated 
at " Bawnton, near Cicester," January 27, 1665-66, to Sir 
William Penn, in which he urges him to repurchase the 
ancestral place at Minety. In this letter Mr. Georges 



" And now give me leave ... to revive a former notion to you : that 
. . . you would redeem unto your name and family the lands in Myntie, 
which were your ancestors', the Penns, for many generations, worth 
about 100Z per ann., with a genteel ancient house upon it. I have 
heretofore made an overture of this my desire to Mr. Nicholas Pleydell, 

1 Also by Coleman (London, 1871) in his " Pedigree of Penn." 

2 " A large tract of country lying to the south and southeast of Minty 
is still distinguished by the name of Bradon Forest, though it is now 
almost entirely denuded of trees, and a great part of it is enclosed for 
cultivation." (Britton's " Wiltshire," p. 633, London, 1814.) 
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the present owner of it, and never found him averse to part with 
it," etc. 

We fix, therefore, "William Penn, of Minety, as a yeo- 
man, living at Penn's Lodge, a " genteel, ancient house," 
in Gloucestershire, adjoining Wiltshire. His will, dated 
May 1, 1590, shows that he had had one son, William, whose 
wife's name was Margaret ; that William was dead at the 
time of making this will, but Margaret surviving, with six 
children, George (explicitly named as the eldest son), Giles, 
William, Marie, Sara, and Susanna. 1 He directs that his 
" body be buried in the parish church, chancel, or church- 
yard of Minetie." It appears that it was so buried, and that 
a monumental stone in the chancel near the south door of 
the church bore the inscription, " William Penn dyed the 
12 of March in the year of our Lord 1591." The rector 
of Minety, Rev. Mr. Edwards, in 1890, reported that the 
stone had then — at the distance of three centuries — " quite 
disappeared." 2 

The yeoman of Minety, though a man of moderate estate^ 
appears thus to have been a person of social distinction in his 
neighborhood, entitled to sepulture and a memorial tablet 
within the parish church. We pass now to his son William, 
who, as the will shows, had predeceased him. The will 
gives the name of the son's wife (Margaret) and the names 
of their six children (stated above), but discloses little more 
concerning him. But the letter, already partly cited, of the 
barrister Georges to Admiral Penn presents something 

1 The record of Marriage Bonds in the Diocesan Eegistry Office at 
Salisbury shows the bond of Eichard Cusse, of Wooton Bassett, in 
Wilts, August 2, 1633, to marry Susan Penn, of the parish of Brink- 
worth, spinster. Mr. Lea says she " is unquestionably the daughter of 
William and Margaret (Eastall) Penn, and the aunt of Admiral Penn;'* 
if so, she was at least forty-three years old, as she is named in her grand- 
father's will, 1590. 

2 Of. J. Henry Lea, Penna. Mag., Vol. XIV. p. 57, foot-note. 
Clarkson, in his " Life of Penn," says, " A flat grave-stone, which per- 
petuates this event, is still remaining [he wrote about 1812], It stands 
in the passage between two pews in the chancel. It states, however , 
only that he died on the 12th of March, 1591." 
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further. He addresses the Admiral as " loving cousin," 
and claims a "share and interest" in him as one of his 
"kinsfolk and near allies," and in explanation says,— 

" And to the end that you and yours may be truly informed . . . how 
I make my title to it, you may please to know that your grandfather, 
William Penn (whose name you bear) was by your great-grandfather 
(of the same name also) placed with my great uncle, Christopher 
Georges, then a counsellor-at-law, to be bred up by him, and with whom 
he lived many years as his chief clerk, till he married him to one of 
his sister Ann Georges' daughters by Mr. John Eastall, then one of the 
aldermen of Gloucester, ... By which pedigree it may appear to you 
that your father and myself were cousin-germans but once removed." 1 

We pass now to the third generation. Of the six chil- 
dren of William, the law-clerk, we have little knowledge, 2 
except as to Giles, the second son. He was " a captain in 
the navy, and for many years a consul for the English trade 
in the Mediterranean," Granville Penn says, and the Ad- 
miral's mural tablet uses nearly the same words. The 
" Calendar of English State Papers," in 1635-39, shows a 
long correspondence between Giles Penn and the govern- 
ment, in which he desires a commission to lead an expe- 
dition against the Sallee corsairs of Morocco, a commission 
which might or might not have been finally given him, 
except for the pressure of the then impending civil war. 
The Admiral's tablet says his mother, the wife of Giles, 
was of " the Gilberts in the County of Somerset, originally 
from Yorkshire," and the records of St. Mary Eedcliffe, 
Bristol, show the marriage of-" Giles Penne and Joan Gil- 
beart," on the 5th of November, 1600. That this was our 
Captain Giles is fairly certain, and makes an alteration in 
the customary Penn pedigrees, which give the name of 

1 The list of lay subsidies for Wiltshire, 1587, has a reference to Wil- 
liam Penn, of Malmesbury Borough, who Mr. Lea thinks was the law- 
clerk, the son of the yeoman. 

2 Susan's marriage is probably noted (see foot-note preceding), and 
George, by an allusion in Admiral Penn's will, lived at Bradon Forest, 
Wilts (in succession to his grandfather), and had a son William. 
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Giles's wife as Margaret. 1 Granville Penn says, "Giles 
liad two sons, between whose ages was a difference of 
twenty years." These two were George and William, the 
Admiral, and as the latter was born in 1621, it fixes George's 
birth as 1601, and corresponds appropriately with the date 
1600 as that of the parents' marriage. 

As to Giles Penn's children other than George and Wil- 
liam, the records of St. Mary Redeliffe show the baptism 
of " Kachell daughter to Gyles Penne," February 24, 1607, 
and the death of " Eleanor the daughter of Mr. Giles 
Penne," November 24, 1612. Two daughters of Giles Penn 
must have grown up and married and had issue, or one 
have married twice, for Admiral Penn, in his will, names 
his " nephews, James and John Bradshaw, and William 
and George Markham." He also names his " Cousin Wil- 
liam Penn, son of George Penn late of the Forest of Bray- 
don, Go. Wilts, Gentleman, deceased," which indicates that 
his uncle George, named executor in the will of the yeo- 
man of Minety, dwelt in Wiltshire and closed his life there. 
The nephew William Markham is of course well known 
to us, the first cousin of the Founder, and many years Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

George Penn, the elder son of Captain Giles and brother 
of the Admiral, was " brought up to commerce," Granville 
Penn says, "became an opulent merchant in Spain, and 
resided many years at Seville." But this is a scanty and 
somewhat vague outline of the experiences of George, 
which appear to have been romantic and unfortunate to a 
degree not here suggested. Mr. Conner, in his " Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, Knight," says that '" the elder [son] having 
grown rich as a merchant in Spain, was pounced upon by 

1 This error occurs in the Penn Pedigree, by Coleman (London, 1871). 
Coleman also has other errors : he confuses George Penn, uncle of the 
Admiral, with George, the Admiral's elder brother, and gives the year of 
William Penn of Minety's death as 1592 and his will 1591,— both dates 
a year too late. He says William the Founder " treated with the In- 
dians 1681 and 1682/' he being in England the whole of 1681. He 
spells William Aubrey's name Anbury, and Gulielma he uniformly 
prints Gulima. 
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the Inquisition as heretic and sinner. Torn from wife and 
fortune, tortured and expelled, he regained his native land 
but to die/' This affords us a fuller idea of the case, and 
the whole story is given in documents and comments which 
Granville Penn prints in the " Memorials." There are, first, 
the minutes of the Committee of the Admiralty, at London, 
in the time of the Commonwealth, when Captain (afterwards 
Sir) William Penn was cruising on the coast of Ireland in 
the 30-gun frigate "Assurance." Thus, the minutes : 

" Jan. 12, 1646-7. — A Spanish gentleman, named Don Juan de Urbina, 
being taken by Captain Penn, on the coast of Munster, in a prize that 
came out of Waterford, did this day attend the Committee, (together with 
Sr. Bernardo, agent for the ambassador of his majesty of Spain . . .), 
and desire that he might be set at liberty, being a person of quality . . . 
he alleged that he came from Bilboa, was bound to Flanders, to be 
secretary to the governor thereof; that the ship wherein he was em- 
barked was cast away about Waterford in Ireland, at the end of June 
last. That he had been at Kilkenny, Eoss, and other parts of Ireland. 
. . . That ... he had embarked himself for Bilboa in the Si. Patrick 
of Waterford, which was after taken by Captain Penn, who did offer 
affronts to his person, stripping him naked, and putting him among the 
common mariners; for which he therefore desired satisfaction and rep- 
aration in his honor," etc. 

The committee, after an examination into the case, de- 
cided that there was no reason for the Don's detention, and 
directed " that he be delivered to Mr. Bernardo," the agent 
for the Spanish ambassador. 

In Captain Penn's journal he had made this entry of the 
Don's capture : 



December, 1646, Sunday. — About eight of the clock in the 
morning we spied a sail, to whom we gave chase ; and about eleven we 
came up with her, and took her ; she belonging to Waterford, and was 
called the Patrick thereof, of burthen about 60 tons, laden with hides, 
salmon, and several other commodities, bound for Bilboa ; and had in 
her about 8 Spaniards, passengers." 

No particular mention, however, is here made of the 
Don. Explanation of the case is plainly needed, and this 
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Granville Penn, after these quotations, proceeds to supply. 
At the time, he says, that Captain Penn took the " St. Pat- 
rick/' his brother George was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and had suffered the most cruel treat- 
ment ; the captain therefore regarded Don Juan " as a 
representative of the Spanish nation," and proposed "to 
repay to him a mollified portion of the severities and in- 
dignities which his brother was suffering at Seville. But 
his object was not merely to make a Spaniard suffer for his 
brother; it was to do an act that should speak home to the 
Spanish government, and provoke a public notoriety of the 
outrage for which he could obtain no other redress ; and for 
that purpose he selected from amongst the captured Span- 
iards him who was of the highest quality to endure a vi- 
carious chastisement for his nation. He did not apprehend 
severity of censure from his employers, when the motive 
of his conduct should be fully exposed; nor does any rec- 
ord of censure appear in the minutes of the Council. . . . 
Shortly after this event, George Penn was dismissed from 
the Inquisition ; and it is not unreasonable to assume, that 
Urbina's report, on his return to Bilboa, of the fraternal 
retaliation exercised upon his person by Penn determined 
the liberation of the brother." l 

As to this last statement we must express some doubt. 
It seems unlikely that the Don was in such temper upon 
his return to Spain as to expedite the enlargement of the 
English heretic ; he would have been more likely to urge 
the inquisitors to give another turn to their screw. It 
appears, too, by the further documents which Granville 
Penn gives, that George Penn was finally discharged and 
sent out of Spain, and that this must have taken place — 
without apparent interference from outside influences — - 
fully as soon as the time of the Don's liberation at London. 
In an appendix (0) to his first volume, Granville Penn 
prints George Penn's own account of himself and his 
troubles, drawn up for presentation to Cromwell. This 

1 " Memorials," Vol. I. pp. 230-233. 
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describes the time of his arrest as in 1643, and the whole 
period of his detention as being three years, two months, 
and six days. It is obvious from this that his enlarge- 
ment could have been little if any later than the date of 
Don Juan's appearance before the Admiralty Committee, 
January 12, 1646-47. In his petition and statement to 
the Protector, George Penn says that " after living many 
years in Spain, that is to say, chiefly in Seville, Malaga, 
Cales, and Sanlucar, in credit and estate/ 5 he was appre- 
hended by officers of the Inquisition, at his house in San- 
lucar, in the year 1643. They first executed the ceremony 
of excommunication, "■ body and soul," then broke open 
all his rooms and warehouses, and seized his property, " to 
a nail in the wall," and confiscated all debts due him, 
found by his " books, writings and accounts." Then they 
took him to Seville, where he was placed in a" dungeon 
some eight feet in diameter, as dark as a grave," and left 
alone. An allowance of bread and water was given him 
every Monday, to last a week. Once a month he was tied 
to the dungeon-door and received fifty lashes with knotted 
whip-cords, fresh stripes usually arriving before the previous 
month's wounds had healed. All this lasted, he says, three 
years without any formal charge being made, " they intend- 
ing by it to make me be my own accuser;" finally he was 
accused before seven inquisitors and put upon the rack for 
four hours, when, the torture being beyond endurance, he 
confessed " all their false accusations" en bloc. The accusa- 
tions, he explains, were that he was "a most damnable 
heretic, by birth, breeding and perseverance," that he had 
married a woman of the Catholic faith, a Spanish subject, 
born in Antwerp, had endeavored to pervert her and her 
sisters, and had intended to take them to England, " a land 
which of all others in the world overfloweth with all sorts 
of most damnable heresies and disobedience to the see of 
Borne," etc. Finally, upon his abjuring the Protestant 
faith, a public procession was formed in Seville, he was 
taken to the church, and his offences, confession, and sen- 
tence proclaimed " in the sight of thousands." His prop- 
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erty was confiscated, — about ten thousand pounds' value, 
he declares, — he was ordered to leave Spain within three 
months, on pain of death ; he was sentenced to be burned 
if he should be again under arrest and found to have re- 
nounced the Koman faith; lastly, his wife was divorced 
from him, and she was ordered to be married to a Spaniard 
" for her better safeguard from me and securing of her soul 
from my heretical suggestions." 

The dates of this transaction, including the condemnation 
in the church of Seville, are wanting, and we can only infer 
them, but it seems to me most probable that the whole of 
the business was known to the young sea-captain, the 
brother of George Penn, when he caught the little ship 
with its " 8 Spaniards" coming out of Waterford, in the 
winter of 1646, and that as he stripped and exposed the 
unhappy secretary of the governor of Flanders he was in- 
flicting a retaliatory blow, and not expecting to propitiate 
the Inquisition at Seville, or hoping to secure the good 
offices of the humiliated Don Juan. 

George Penn, at any rate, came back from Spain to Eng- 
land without his property, and presumably without his 
Flemish wife. He fortified his case with the deposition of 
twelve English traders who had known him in Spain, and 
who estimated his own loss at six thousand pounds, and the 
property seized in his hands belonging to others at " near 
as much more." He applied, or prepared to do so, to the 
Protector (probably Richard Cromwell, not Oliver), and 
subsequently renewed his effort with Charles II. The latter, 
it appears, considered his case favorably, for a presentation 
of a claim for damages was made by his nephew, William 
Penn the Founder, to Queen Anne, during the negotiations 
for the Peace of Utrecht in 1712-13, and in it the statement 
is made that the king (evidently in 1663 or 1664), " out of 
compassion and justice to Mr. George Penn, appointed him 
envoy to reside at the King of Spain's court in order to and 
with commands that he should, insist upon satisfaction from 
that king for his sufferings, loss, and damage. But Mr. 
George Penn," the petition adds, " being then about sixty- 
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three years of age, was prevented of going thither by his 
sudden death." * 

The veracious Samuel Pepys. in his Diary, says, August 
1, 1664 : " Last night I was waked with knocking at Sir W. 
Pen's door ; and what was it but people's running up and 
down to bring him word that his brother, who hath been a 
good while, it seems, sick, is dead." This was obviously 
George Penn. 

TABLE OF ADMIRAL PEAK'S DESCENT. 

1. — William Penn, of Minety, yeoman, d. 1591,= 

2. — "William Penn, law-clerk, = Margaret Eastall. 

3. — (Six children, including) Giles Penn == Joan Gilbert. 

4. — G-eorge, b. 1601, William Four (?) daughters. 
d. 1664. (Admiral). 

III. ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM PENN. 

Coming now to the Admiral, the great-grandson of the 
Yeoman, and father of the Founder, we may make selection 
among many personal details. Granville Penn,, great-grand- 
son of the Admiral, has gathered into his two volumes 
(London, 1833) the materials of a Memorial of his ancestor 
at once dignified and honorable. Contending with all the 
gibes and slurs of Mr. Samuel Pepys's Diary, and compelled 
to extract from that rich storehouse of history and spite the al- 
lusions to Sir William, he accomplishes the task with credit. 
"We shall, in a moment, cite some of Pepys's paragraphs 
bearing upon the Admiral's family life and personal quali- 
ties. Many of them lie enfolded each in its own layer of 
backbiting, but this the reader can perhaps allow for. We 
present now the monumental inscription to the Admiral, 
placed in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol, where 
his mother, Joan Gilbert, had been buried earlier, and where, 

1 Appendix C, No. 2, " Memorials" of Admiral Penn, I. 555. As to 
this petition, it is evident that it must have been prepared (if drawn by 
William Penn himself) very early in the negotiations for the Peace of 
Utrecht, for he had his apoplectic seizure July 24, 1712. 
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in pursuance of his will, lie was himself buried, with full 
ceremony, September 30, 1670. 1 

We take the inscription as it is given by Granville Penn 
(Vol. II. p. 580), as follows : 

To the just Memory of S r WILL M PENN, Kt., and sometimes 
Generall : Borne at Bristoll An. 1621 : Son of Captain Giles 
Penn, severall yeares Consul for y e English in y e Mediterranean ; 
of the Penns of Penns Lodge in y e County of 
Wilts, and those Penns of Penn in y e C. of Bucks ; and by 
his Mother from the Gilberts in y e County of Somerset, 
Originally from Yorkshire : Addicted from his 
Youth to Maritime Affaires ; he was made Captain at 
the yeares of 21 ; Kear- Admiral of Ireland at 23 ; Vice- 
Admiral of Ireland at 25 ; Admiral to the Streights 
at 29; Vice-Admiral of England at 31, and General 
in the first Dutch Warres, at 32. Whence retiring, 
in A 1655 he was chosen a Parliament man for the 
Town of Weymouth, 1660 ; made Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and Navy ; Governor of the Town and Fort 
of King-sail; Vice-Admiral of Munster, and a Member of 
that Provincial Counseill ; and in Anno 1664, was 
chosen Great Captain Commander under his 
Eoyall Highnesse in y* Signall and most 
evidently successful fight against the Dutch fleet. 

Thus, He took leave of the Sea, his old Element ; But 
continued still his other employs till 1669 ; at what 
time, through Bodely Infirmities (contracted by y e 
Care and fatigue of Publique Affairs), 

He withdrew, 

Prepared and made for his End ; and with a gentle and 
Even Gale, in much peace, arrived and anchored in his 
Last and Best Port, at Wanstead in y e County of Essex, 
y e 16 Sept. 1670, Being then but 49 and 4 months old. 
To whose Name and merit his surviving Lady 
hath erected this remembrance. 2 

1 Cf. letter from E. Ellsworth, Bristol, to Captain Challoner, Lancaster 
Herald, " Memorials," Vol. II. p. 567, describing the ceremony. 

2 This inscription, as stated in the main text, is here taken from Gran- 
ville Penn's " Memorials" of the Admiral. It is quite different (mainly 
by containing additional matter) from that given by J. Henry Lea in 
Pehtsta. Mag. (Vol. XIV. p. 172), as to which Mr. Lea says he "be- 
lieves that the transcript [which he gives] is correct." It varies at 
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The Admiral, it has already been said, was born at Bristol 
in 1621, twenty years later than his brother George. He 
was " baptised in the church of St. Thomas the Apostle, in 
that city, on the 23d day of April," in that year. His father 
educated him " with great care, under his own eye, for the 
sea-service; causing him to be well grounded in all its 
branches, practical and scientific, as is shown by sundry 
elementary and tabular documents, nautical journals, 
draughts of lands, observations and calculations, which still 
survive." 1 He served with his father, as a boy, " in various 
mercantile voyages to the northern seas, and to the Mediter- 
ranean, became a lieutenant in the royal navy," and " thence- 
forth passed the whole of his active life" in that service, 
under the Parliament, the Protector, and the Restoration. 
He married "very early in life," says Granville Penn, and 
the biography of him by Professor J. K. Laughton, in the 
"National Dictionary of Biography," says "about 1639/' 
If in that year, he was only eighteen years old. But Hep- 
worth Dixon has called attention 2 to an entry in Pepys's 
Diary which seems to fix the date in 1643-44. It says,— 

" Jan 6, 1661-2. — To dinner at Sir W. Pen's, it being a solemn feast 
day with him, — his wedding day, and we had, besides a good chine of 
beef and other good cheer, eighteen mince pies in a dish, the number of 
years that he hath been married." 

Subtracting the eighteen pies from the date of this feast 
would fix the marriage January 6, 1643-44; and as William 
Penn the Founder, who has always been described as the 

several points, but not any essential one, from that given in Maria 
Webb's "Penns and Peningtons." In the latter the spelling is uni- 
formly modernized : " King-sail, 5 ' above, is contracted to " Kinsale ;" the 
first Dutch " warres" is made " war ;" " whence retiring" is made " re- 
turning ;" it makes him chosen " Great Captain Commander" in 1665, 
not 1664, as above; the word "evidently," before " successful/ ' is 
omitted ; " thus he took leave" becomes " then he took leave ;" at " what 
time" is made " at which time ;" the word " years" is inserted after " 49" 
(as the sense demands) ; "to whose name" is made " to his name;" and 
" merit " is made " memory" 

1 Granville Penn, "Memorials," Vol, I. p. 2. 

2 "Life of Penn," p. 16. 
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first child, was born October 14, 1644, this date thus re- 
ceives a reasonable confirmation. 

Captain Penn's wife was Margaret Jasper, of Rotterdam, 
daughter of John Jasper. And this is all that seems to be 
known of her family, though why our information is so 
meagre is not easily explained. John Jasper is generally 
described as a merchant, sometimes as an " opulent" one; 
by one authority he is named a burgomaster, and the edi- 
tor of Lord Braybrooke's edition of Pepys calls him Sir 
John. As to his daughter, we have little knowledge, ex- 
cept the pictures coarsely drawn by Pepys. This one is 
well known : 

"Aug. 19, 1664. — To Sir W. Pen's, to see his lady the first time, who is 
a well-looked, fat, short old Dutchwoman, but one that has been hereto- 
fore pretty handsome, and is now very discreet, and I believe hath more 
wit than her husband. Here we stayed talking a good while, and very 
well pleased I was with the old woman." 1 

The further allusions to Lady Penn by Pepys are not all 
in the same vein as this, though there are one or two that 
are not appropriate for reproduction. If we were forced to 
judge of her discretion, or even her wit, by his stories, we 
should hardly place them high, at least not from our stand- 
point of manners. The rompings and roisterings, the black- 
ing of faces and tumbling upon beds, which he describes, — 
how truly is a question, — do not sound nice, and it seems 
very evident that, after allowing for Pepys's own coarseness 
and habitual readiness to backbite, we must make a further 
large allowance for the times of the Restoration, within the 
influence of Charles II/s court. A few passages from 
Pepys, alluding to Lady Penn, may be given ; she is men- 
tioned also in others, to be cited in a moment, relating 
more particularly to her husband and daughter : 

1 It appears rather odd that, as Pepys now records, this was his first 
sight of Lady Penn, for he had been closely associated with her husband 
for four years, and he records, earlier than this, numerous occasions when 
he and his wife were in company with Margaret, the daughter. What is 
still more odd is that he evidently did not see Lady Peon at her own 
house, at the time of the wedding-feast dinner, in 1661-62. 
Vol. xx. — 2 
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" June 8, 1665. — . . . then to my Lady Pen's, where they are all 
joyed, and not a little puffed up at the good success of their father [in 
the naval battle with the Dutch, June 3] ; and good service indeed is 
said to have been done by him. Had a great bonfire at the gate. . . ." 

" June 6, 1666. — . . . And so home to our church, it being the com- 
mon Fast-day, and it was just before sermon ; but . . . how all the 
people in the church stared upon me to see me whisper to Sir John 
Minnes and my Lady Pen." 

" June 11, 1666. — I with my Lady Pen and her daughter to see Harmon 
[Captain, afterwards Rear- Admiral, wounded in the naval battle] whom 
we found lame in bed.'' 

It would be pleasant to wash the ill taste of Pepys out of 
one's mouth with, something better; but, as has been said, 
there is little information available concerning Lady Penn 
from other sources. The high regard of William Penn the 
Founder for his mother is generally asserted. Olarkson 
says 1 he had for her " the deepest filial affection. She had 
often interposed in his behalf when his father was angry 
with him for the dereliction of Church principles, and of 
the honors and fashions of the world, and she took him 
under her wing and supported him when he was turned out 
of doors for the same reason." In a letter written to a 
friend he speaks of " my sickness upon my mother's death." 
The biographical sketch prefixed to the collection of his 
" Select Works " says that at the time of his father's dis- 
pleasure at his adoption of Quaker views he was "thus 
exposed to the charity of his friends, having no other subsist- 
ence, except what his mother privately sent him." Lady 
Penn died at the end of February or beginning of March, 
1681-82, and was buried on the 4th of March, at Waltham- 
stow, in Essex. 

The will of Admiral Penn is printed nearly in full in 
Granville Penn's "Memorials," and an abstract of it is 
given in the Penna. Mag., Vol. 5VI. p. 171. It is dated 
January 20, 1689, and was proved October 6, 1670. He 
mentions in it his wife, Dame Margaret Penn ; son William 
Penn ; younger son Bichard Penn ; daughter Margaret, wife 
of Anthony Lowther ; and the nephews Bradshaw and Mark- 

1 " Life of Perm," p. 109. 
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ham, and cousin "William Penn, previously referred to in 
these notes. He directs that the monument in the church 
at Bristol shall be for himself and his mother, but Mr. J. 
H. Lea says (1890) that, upon a visit there, he " found no 
trace ".of any such memorial to the mother ; probably none 
was erected. 

The Admiral's public career cannot here be described. 
The abstract on the church tablet will sufficiently serve. 
His marriage has been mentioned. Some notices of him 
by Pepys may be here introduced ; he is alluded to in the 
Diary many scores of times between 1660 and 1669 : 

" Sept. 8 , 1660. — Drinking a glass of wine late, and discoursing with 
Sir W. Pen. I find him to be a very sociable man, and an able man, 
and very cunning." 

" Nov. 1, 1660. — This morning Sir W. Pen and 1 were mounted early, 
[to ride to Sir William Batten's] and had very merry discourse all the 
way, he being very good company." 

" April 18,1661.— . . . Then, it raining hard, homewards again, [from 
visiting Lady Sandwich, at Walthamstow] and in our way met with two 
country fellows upon one horse, which I did, without much ado, give the 
way to, but Sir W. Pen would not, but struck them, and they him, and 
so passed away, but they, giving him some high words, he went back 
again, and struck them off their horse, in a simple fury, and without 
much honor, in my mind, and so come away." 

These allusions have the air of truth. But the key-note 
of Pepys's dislike for Sir William appears in an entry in the 
summer of 1662. It seems that Pepys was interfered with 
in his enjoyment of some of the " pickings" of the office. 
His greediness could ill brook that : 

" June 3, 1662. — ... At the office, and Mr. Coventry brought his 
patent and took his place with us this morning. Upon our making a 
contract, I went, as I use to do, to draw the heads thereof, but Sir W. 
Pen most basely told me that the Comptroller is to do it, and so begun 
to employ Mr. Turner about it, at which I was much vexed, and begun 
to dispute ; and what with the letter of the Duke's orders, and Mr. Bar- 
low's letter, and the practice of our predecessors, which Sir G. Carteret 
knew best when he was Comptroller, it was ruled for me. What Sir J. 
Minnes will do, when he comes, I knowe not, but Sir W. Pen did it like 
a base raskall, and so I shall remember him while I live." 
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Probably this threat, entered in heat in Pepys ? s secret 
cipher, was actually kept. His malice is shown many times. 
Thus: 

" July 5, 1662.— At noon had Sir W. Pen, who I hate with all my 
heart for his base treacherous tricks, but yet I think it not policy to de- 
clare it yet, and his son William, to my house to dinner . . ." 

" July 9, 1662. — Sir W. Pen came to my office to take his leave of me, 
and, desiring a turn in the garden, did commit the care of his building 
to me, and offered all his services to me in all matters of mine. I did, 
God forgive me ! promise him all my services and love, though the rogue 
knows he deserves none from me, nor do I intend to show him any ; but 
as he dissembles with me so must I with him." 

"July 1,1666. — (Lord's day.) Comes Sir W. Pen to town, which I 
little expected, having invited my Lady and her daughter Pegg to dine 
with me to-day ; which at noon they did, and Sir W. Pen with them ; 
and pretty merry we were. And though I do not love him, yet I find it 
neccessary to keep in with him; his good service at Shearnesse, in get- 
ting out the fleete, being much taken notice of, and reported to the King 
and Duke ; . . . therefore, I think it is discretion, great and necessary 
discretion, to keep in with him." 

" Feb. 21, 1666-7. — To the office, where sat all the morning, and there 
a most furious conflict between Sir W. Pen and I, in few words, and on 
a sudden occasion, of no great moment, but very bitter and smart on one 
another, and so broke off, and to our business, my heart as full of spite 
as it could hold, for which God forgive me and him." 

" April 20, 1668. — Meeting with Sir William Hooker, the Alderman, 
he did cry out mighty high against Sir W. Pen for his getting such an 
estate, and giving £15,000 with his daughter, which is more, by half, 
than ever he did give ; but this the world believes, and so let them." 

A few other allusions, rather less unpleasing than these, 
may be added. The last, in June, 1668, approaches the end 
of the Admiral's active career, 

" April 18, 1666.— -To Mr. Lilly's, the painter's [Lely, afterwards Sir 
Peter] ; and there saw the heads, some finished, and all begun, of the 
Flaggmen in the late great fight with the Duke of York against the 
Dutch. The Duke of York hath them done to hang in his chamber, and 
very finely they are done indeed. Here are the Prince's [etc.] and will 
be my Lord Sandwich's, Sir W. Pen's" [etc.]. 

" July 4, 1666. — ... In the evening Sir W. Pen came to me, and we 
walked together, and talked of the late fight. I find him very plain 
that the whole conduct of the late fight was ill" [etc., explaining at 
length its character, and his view of a proper system of naval attack]. 
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" May 27, 1668— To see Sir W. Pen, whom I find still very ill of the 
gout, sitting in his great chair, made on purpose for persons sick of that 
disease, for their ease ; and this very chair, he tells me was made for my 
Lady Lambert" [wife of General Lambert, the Parliamentary com- 
mander]. " June 4- — • . . and besides my Lord Brouncker is at this 
time ill, and Sir W. Pen." " June 17. — Saw Sir W. Pen, who is well 
again." 

Admiral Penn had three children : William the Founder, 
Richard, and Margaret. By the will of the Admiral, Richard 
was to have had one hundred and twenty pounds a year 
until he was twenty-one, and then four thousand pounds, 
but he survived his father only three years. He died 
in April, 1673, and was buried at "Walthamstow. There 
is a letter in Granville Penn's " Memorials" (pp. 559-60), 
addressed to " the Hon. Sir W. Penn, Knt., etc., at his house 
at "Wanstead, near London, 5 ' dated at Livorno (Italy), June 
2, 1670, from William Poole, commanding the ship "Jer- 
sey," to which letter there is this postscript : 

"My cousin, Richard Penn, is very well, and goes to 
Florence with Sir Thomas Olutterbuck, to wait on the am- 
bassador." l 

This Richard Penn, Granville Penn says (" Memorials," 
foot-note, p. 560), was the younger son of whom we are 
speaking. It would seem that he had been on the " Jersey" 
with Captain Poole, and it is probable that he was designed 
by his father to be a seaman. Pepys makes one allusion to 
Richard, and not unkindly : 

"Feb. H, 1664-5.— -This morning betimes comes Dicke Pen to be my 
wife's Valentine, and came to our bedside. By the same token, I had 
him brought to my side, thinking to make him kiss me, but he perceived 
me, and would not ; so went to his Valentine : a notable stout, witty 
boy." 

Margaret Penn, the daughter, married Anthony Lowther, 
of Mask (or Marske) in Yorkshire. She is mentioned many 

1 Sir William Poole and Sir Eichard Eooth, commanders in the Eng- 
lish navy, were both, as it seems from allusions in Granville Penn's 
" Memorials," kinsmen, perhaps cousins in some degree, of Admiral 
Penn. 
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times by Pepys, and often offensively. His dislike for her 
father he apparently conferred also upon her. Her husband 
is referred to more favorably. It would appear that he was 
a man of good character as well as good estate. In William 
Penn's " No Cross, no Crown/' he quotes the dying expres- 
sions of "Anthony Lowther, of Mask, a person of good 
sense, of a sweet temper, a just mind, and of a sober edu- 
cation," whom I presume to have been the father of Mar- 
garet's husband. I cite here some of the earlier allusions 
of Pepys to Margaret Penn : 

" July 28, 1661. — To church, and then came home with us Sir W. Pen, 
and drank with us, and then went away, and my wife after him, to see 
his daughter that is lately come out of Ireland ; and whereas I expected 
she should have been a great beauty, she is a very plain girl." 

" Oct. 6, 1661.— To church . . . There was also . . . Mrs, Margaret 
Pen, this day come to church, in a new flowered satin suit, that my wife 
helped her to buy the other day." 

" Dee. 11, 1661.— My wife by coach to Clerkenwell, to see Mrs. Mar- 
garet Pen, who is at school there." 

Margaret's school days appear to have been over by 1664, 
for then she seems to have devoted herself to fashionable 
occupations, and to have taken lessons in painting at her 
home. Pepys has these entries,— the last one character- 
istically spiteful : 

" Nov. 20, 1664. — Up and with my wife to church, where Pegg Pen 
very fine in her new colored silk suit, laced with silver lace." 

"Jan. 13, 1664-5. — To my Lady Batten's, where I find Pegg Pen, the 
first time that ever I saw her to wear spots." 

"Aug. 7, 1665. — Talking with Mrs. Pegg Pen, and looking over her 
pictures, and commended them ; but ... so far short of my wife's as no 
comparison ! " 

" Sept 3, 1665. — I took my Lady Pen home, and her daughter Pegg ; 
and after dinner I made my wife show them her pictures, which did mad 
Pegg Pen, who learns of the same man." 

The appearance of Mr. Lowther on the scene is recorded 
by Pepys : 

" Jan. 11, 1665-6. — At noon to dinner all of us by invitation to Sir W. 
Pen's, and much company. Among others . . . his . . . [prospective] 
son-in-law Lowther, servant to Mrs. Margaret Pen." 
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" April 12, 1666.-— My Lady Pen comes to nie, and takes me into her 
house, where I find her daughter and a pretty lady of her acquaintance, 
one Mrs. Lowther, sister, I suppose, of her servant Lowther's. . . . Mrs. 
Margaret Pen grows mighty homely, and looks old." 

" Jan. 4, 1666-7.— Gomes our company to dinner ; my Lord Brouncker, 
Sir W. Pen, his lady, and Pegg, and her servant Mr. Lowther. . . . Mr. 
Lowther a pretty gentleman, too good for Pegg." 

The marriage seems to have been very quiet and deco- 
rous, and thus, sad to say, gave great offence to the virtuous 
Pepys : 

" Feb. 14, 1666-7. — Pegg Pen is married this day privately ; no friends, 
but two or three relations of his and hers. Borrowed many things of my 
kitchen for dressing their dinner. This wedding private is imputed to 
its being just before Lent, and so in vain to make new clothes till Easter, 
that they might see the fashions as they are like to be this summer; 
which is reason good enough. Mrs. Turner tells me she hears Sir W. 
Pen gives £4500 or £4000 with her." 1 

" Feb. 20, 1666-7.— -To White Hall, by the way observing Sir W. Pen's 
carrying a favor to Sir W. Coventry, for his daughter's wedding, and 
saying there was others for us, when we will fetch them, which vexed 
me, and I am resolved not to wear it when he orders me one. His wed- 
ding hath been so poorly kept that I am ashamed of it ; for a fellow that 
makes such a flutter as he does." 

"Feb. 22, 1666-7.— All of us, that is to say my Lord Brouncker, J. 
Minnes, W. Batten, T. Harvy, and myself, to Sir Pen's house, where 
some other company. It is instead of a wedding dinner for his 
daughter, whom I saw in palterly clothes, nothing new but a bracelet 
that her servant [now her husband] had given her, and ugly she is as 
heart can wish. A sorry dinner, not anything handsome or clean, but 
some silver plates they had borrowed of me. My wife was here too. 
We had favors given us all, and we put them in our hats, I against my 
will, but that my Lord and the rest did." 

"Feb. 27, 1666-7.— To Sir W. Pen's, and sat with my Lady, and the 
young couple (Sir William out of town) talking merrily ; but they make 
a very sorry couple, methinks, though rich." 

And not only did the marriage, the later dinner, and eke 
the wedding favors dissatisfy the diarist, but he was further 
offended by the fineness of her coach, and what he regarded 

1 See the reference by Pepys, April 20, 1668, to the report which greatly 
exaggerated this sum. 
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as the inadequacy of her wardrobe ; while later he was dis- 
gusted at seeing her train borne by a page : 

"May 1, 1667.— Thence [the King's playhouse] Sir W. Pen and I in 
his coach, Tiburne way, into the Parky where a horrid dust and a num- 
ber of coaches. . . . But that which I did see and wonder at with reason 
was to find Pegg Pen in a new coach, with only her husband's pretty 
sister [Margaret Lowther, afterwards the wife of Sir John Holmes] with 
her, both patched and very fine, and in much the finest coach in the 
park, and I think that ever I did see one or other, for neatness and rich- 
ness in gold and everything that is noble . . . but to live in the condi- 
tion they do at home and be abroad in this coach astonishes me . . . 
then home; where we find the two young ladies come home and their 
patches off; I suppose Sir W. Pen do not allow of them in his sight. 
Sir W. Pen did give me an account of his design of buying Sir E. Brooke's 
fine house at Wansted" [etc. The purchase was not made]. 

" June 28, 1667.— To Sir W. Batten's, to see how he did. ... He told 
me how Mrs. Lowther had her train held up by a page, at his house in 
the country ; which is ridiculous." 

" July 14, (Lord's day.)— . . . and so towards Epsom [in a coach and 
four, Pepys, his wife, and Mrs. Turner] talking all the way presently and 
particularly of the pride and ignorance of Mrs. Lowther, in having of 
her train carried up." 

" Sept. 11, 1667. — Come to dine with me Sir W. Batten and his lady, 
. . . and Sir W. Pen and his lady, and Mrs. Lowther, who is grown, 
either through pride or want of manners, a fool, having not a word to 
say ; and, as a further mark of a beggarly, proud fool, hath a bracelet of 
diamonds and rubies about her wrist, and a sixpenny necklace about her 
neck, and not one good rag of clothes upon her back." 

Anthony and Margaret Lowther had issue. The birth of 
their first child, a girl, is noted by Pepys as occurring Feb- 
ruary 8, 1667-68, and he reviles "Pegg," as usual ; this time 
for the smallness of the company at the christening. Cole- 
man's "Pedigree" names two children, Sir "William Lowther, 
who married Catherine Preston, and Margaret Lowther, who 
married Benjamin Poole. Anthony Lowther was M.P. for 
Appleby in 1678 and 1679. He died in 1692, and was buried 
at "VYalthamstow. Margaret survived him many years. 
She is named in the will of her brother, William Penn the 
Founder, made in 1712, as one of the trustees to dispose of 
his proprietary rights in Pennsylvania. She died in 1718, 
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and was buried, Granville Penn notes, at Walthamstow. 1 
Anthony and Margaret's son "William was created a baronet 
in 1697. In the next generation Sir Thomas Lowther, 
Bart., of Holker, in Lancashire, married Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, and their son "Wil- 
liam dying unmarried in 1756, the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct, and the Lowther property passed to the Cavendish 
family, — "the noble house of Cavendish," as Granville 
Penn, considerate always of aristocratic proprieties, is 
careful to say. 

What property, if any, Admiral Penn received from his 
father, Captain Giles, is unknown. But in 1654, as he was 
preparing for the famous West India expedition with Vena- 
bles, he prevailed upon Cromwell to make him a grant of 
forfeited lands in Ireland. An order of the Protector, dated 
December 4, 1654, is given in full in Granville Penn's 
"Memorials," Vol. I. p. 19. It is addressed to the Lord 
Deputy and Council in Ireland, and directs "that lands of 
the value of £300 a year, in Ireland, as they were let in the 
year 1640, be settled on General Penn and his heirs, 5 ' to be 
located in some place " where there is a castle or convenient 
house for habitation upon them, and near to some town or 
garrison." The grant was partly made " in consideration of 
the great losses sustained by General Pen and his wife by 
the rebellion in Ireland," and in the minute of Council upon 
which the Protector's order was based it is recited that the 
favor is extended " in consideration of his sufferings in an 
estate of his wife's in Ireland." What estate she had, if any, 
or where it was situated, or how acquired, must remain, I 
presume, uncertain. But the grant now made by Oliver to 
his sea-commander is readily identified. It lay in County 

1 A letter from Hannah Penn, 9th of Third month (May), 1720, "to 
Kebeeca Blaekfan, at Pennsbury, or elsewhere in Pennsylvania," says, 
" I find several of my Letters to thee and others have miscarried, and 
therefore know not whether thou had acc't of ye Death of my dear 
Sister Lowther, who Died of a Lingering Fever & gradual decay about 
5 months after her dear Brother," — i.e., in 1718, five months later than 
the Founder. -r-MSS. in Collection Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Cork, "the castle and estate of Macromp," and "had been 
the ancient possession of Macarthy, Lord Muskerry," against 
whom Penn had been fighting a few years earlier (1646), 
Muskerry being then the commander of the royal (and 
Roman Catholic) forces in Ireland. Some other property 
in County Cork the Admiral seems to have bought, in 1657, 
of Lord Broghill, and in a letter to Henry Cromwell, Lord 
Deputy for Ireland, dated at Macromp, 9th November, 1657, 
Penn speaks of his property " in Macromp and Killcrea." 

In Ireland, at Macromp, it would appear he spent much, 
if not most, of his time between 1655, when he was released 
from his confinement in the Tower, after the return from 
Jamaica, and 1660, when he was among the company that 
repaired to Holland to bring the king back to England. 
Meantime Lord Muskerry had become, in 1658, by the 
king's favor, Earl of Clancarty, and at the Restoration he 
naturally lost no time in claiming of his royal master the 
restitution of the lands taken from him by the Protector. A 
document printed by Granville Penn, in his "Memorials/' 1 
states that "Sir William Penn, upon the king's ordering 
the Earl of Clancarty to be immediately possessed of his 
ancient estate, did surrender the castle, town, and manor of 
Macromp, being a garrison wherein was constantly and con- 
veniently quartered a foot company and a troop of horse ; 
with many thousand acres of land contiguous; and the 
castle, town, and manor of Killcreagh, with several lands 
thereunto belonging, the whole amounting to £848 per 
annum, [etc.] unto the said Earl of Clancarty." In lieu of 
this surrendered property the king gave the Admiral some 
other " forfeited lands ... in Imokilly; 2 namely Rostillon, 
Shangarry, and Inchy, with the lands joining thereunto." 
This gift the Admiral was able to hold, though he had to 
contend for it, in the courts and elsewhere, for several 
years, — at least as late as 1666, — the favor of the king being 
of importance to him at more than one juncture. The 
property was in County Cork, and yielded then, it appears, 

Appendix N, Vol. II. p. 617. 

2 This is elsewhere referred to, in a letter of the Admiral, as Eniskelly. 
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about one thousand pounds a year. Shangarry, in course of 
time, became familiar as one of the places with which the 
Penn name is most intimately associated. 

In London the Admiral had his home, during most of 
the last ten years of his life (1660-70), the period of his ser- 
vice as Commissioner, etc., of the navy, in one of the houses 
attached to the Navy Office, provided as an official residence. 
It was here that he was the near neighbor of Pepys, who 
also had an official house. Gibson, an old seaman who had 
served under the Admiral, and who wrote to William Penn 
the Founder in March, 1711-12, giving him reminiscences 
of his father, says, l " I remember your honour very well, 
when you newly came out of France, and wore pantaloon 
breeches, at which time your late honoured father dwelt in 
the Navy Office, in that apartment the Lord Viscount 
Brouneker died in afterwards, which was on the north part 
of the Navy Office garden." And in the same letter Gib- 
son says, " Your late honoured father was appointed gen- 
eral of the fleet, in 1655, to take St. Domingo; at which 
time he dwelt upon Great Tower-hill, on the east side, 
within a court adjoining to London-wall. And he frequently 
came upon the hill next his dwelling, to be applied to by 
persons under the degree of commanders. One day of 
which, I was presented to your late honoured father by my 
late master Mr. John Carter, purser of the Assurance when 
your late honoured father commanded her," etc. 

Pepys makes many allusions to the contiguity of his resi- 
dence at the Navy Office with that of the Penns. The 
enlargement, under official authority, of their houses is 
repeatedly referred to, and an allusion to it may be noted 
in the paragraph, July 9, 1662, already cited, where, walk- 
ing in the garden with Penn, " the care of his building" was 
considered. At the time of the Great Fire of London, in 
September, 1666, Pepys records that he and Sir William 
" did dig another [pit in the garden] and did put our wine 
in it, and I my Parmesan cheese," etc. And on two or three 

1 " Memorials," Appendix M, Vol. II. p. 612. 
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nights at this time, distressed and alarmed by the fire, he 
slept in the Admiral's house. It was at the house on Great 
Tower Hill, described by Gibson as occupied by the Admiral 
in 1655, that William Penn the Founder is presumed to 
have been born, in 1644. 

The portrait of the Admiral, painted by Lely for the Duke 
of York, as recorded by Pepys (April 18, 1666), is now in 
the hospital at Greenwich. A copy of it forms the frontis- 
piece to Granville Penn's " Memorials. 55 There has been 
in recent years a portrait found at Blackwell Grange, in 
Durham, which has been thought by some to be that of 
"William Penn the Founder, and a copy of it has been 
placed, under that supposition, in the National Museum col- 
lection at Independence Hall, Philadelphia. This, says the 
biographer of the Admiral in the " National Dictionary of 
Biography," Mr. J. M. Rigg, " is really the portrait of the 
Admiral." I have myself no doubt that Mr. Eigg is correct 
in this statement. The gold chain voted the Admiral by 
the Naval Council, in August, 1653, remains in the family 
of his descendants. In the Admiral's will he devised to his 
son William " my gold chain and medal, with the rest and 
residue of all my plate," etc. Of his personal appearance, 
the old seaman Gibson says, in the letter before cited, 
" Your late honoured father was fair-haired ; of a comely 
round visage ; a mild spoken man ; no scoffer, nor flatterer ; 
easy of access, so as no man went away from him discon- 
tented." 

The Admiral's " letters to his son in Ireland," says Gran- 
ville Penn, ■" of which many remain, are almost wholly filled 
with instructions respecting his estates; yet among these 
some few passages occur which tend to show his mind and 
disposition. ... I have now by me letters he [the son] re- 
ceived from his father in the years 1666, '67, '68, and '69, in 
all which I find but one passage expressive of offence." 
This (October 6, 1669) evidently refers to the son's adoption 
of the views of the Friends and his renunciation of a courtly 
career. 

The " dying words" of the Admiral are familiar, being 
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quoted by many writers. Tbey come from William Penn 
the Founder's "So Cross, No Crown," originally written in 
1668, while the Bishop of London had him imprisoned in 
the Tower for his tract, " The Sandy Foundation Shaken/' 
these portions being added in the second edition, published 
in 1681. They are of permanent interest in this connection, 
as showing the Admiral's, reflections upon reviewing his 
career. " My father," says the son, " not long before his 
death, spoke to me in this manner : 

" ' Son William, I am weary of the world ; I would not 
live over my days again, if I could command them with a 
wish; for the snares of life are greater than the fear of 
death. This troubles me, that I have offended a gracious 
God, that hath followed me to this day. Oh, have a care of 
sin ; that is the sting both of life and of death. Three things 
I commend unto you : First, let nothing in this world tempt 
you to wrong your conscience ; so you will keep peace at 
home, which will be a feast to you in a day of trouble. 
Secondly, whatever you design to do, lay it justly, and time 
it seasonably, for that gives security and dispatch. Lastly, 
be not troubled at disappointments; for, if they may be re- 
covered, do it ; if they can't, trouble is vain. If you could 
not have helped it, be content: there is often peace and 
profit in submitting to Providence, for afflictions make 
wise. If you could have helped it, let not your trouble ex- 
ceed your instruction for another time. These rules will 
carry you, with firmness and comfort, through this uncer- 
tain world. . . .' 

" Wearied to live, as well as near to die, he took his leave 
of us ; and of me, with this expression, and a most composed 
countenance: ' Son William, if you and your friends keep 
to your plain way of preaching, and keep to your plain way 
of living, you will make an end of the priests to the end of 
the world. Bury me by my mother : live all in love ; shun 
all manner of evil ; and I pray God to bless you all, and he 
will bless you.' " 

(To be continued.) 
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